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EDITORIAL 


Delta has recently been attacked for its astringent reviews. Why 
do we publish criticism? What is the use of writing about poetry? 
We believe that it is not enough merely to present verse; we must 
also suggest the standards by which it is to be judged. In Arnold’s 
words, the function of criticism is to make possible “ an intellectual 
situation of which the creative power can profitably avail itself,” and 
to preserve those distinctions between the excellent and the inferior 
that ‘ charlatanism ’, in literature as in society, seeks to confuse and 
obliterate. 

If this is the function of the critic, it is equally the obligation of 
the editor. In this respect we should re-affirm our aim of publishing 
verse which has immediacy, definition, and contact with reality. 
We hope that both the verse and the criticism in de/ta will help to 
foster in the universities a more interested and discriminating reading 
public, to whom poetry and criticism are not antithetical but 
complementary. 

On the practical side we have reason for satisfaction. In spite of 
rising costs, de/ta has increased in size and scope, while its price has 
remained at sixpence. Circulation is almost double that of any other 
Oxford or Cambridge magazine and reaches also London and a 
number of provincial centres. Nevertheless we need your continued 
support, and would appreciate constructive suggestions as to format 
and editorial policy. 

Our next issue will appear in October, when we hope to include 
prose fiction and a review of ‘“‘ Poetry from Cambridge 1952-4” 
which appeared too late for this number. Contributions are 
- welcomed, not only from the universities, and should be sent with 
a stamped addressed envelope to the Editors at St. Catharine’s 
College or Downing College, Cambridge. 
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At the full of summer the spider swung 

His net against the wind, and anchored it 
From the morning-glory vines and the white 
Corner of the garage, and in the full sun 


Plied his precarious trade all summer long, 

And in October disappeared. But his web, 
Like a torn and impossible memory, 

Has clung to its slender moorings and hung 


Derelict and storm-battered on; and 

This morning boasts a dry brown leaf flung 
There through the night by some quick wind, 
A meagre glory for the coming year. 


ROBERT A. WALLACE 


SOME THT NG-OR AT RUB ULE 


Eighty-two and still living alone 

In the big, grey house set back from the street, 
She has given up keeping cats since her own 
Black favourite, the one-eyed Blinkie, died 

In the fall, of age and little else. She spends 
Her time now crocheting out of coloured scraps 
The careful, important rugs she sends, 
Christmases, to her niece, her only kin 

Since her husband, the doctor, died in ’forty. 
Now she keeps the big, grey house for nobody. 


Sometimes in summer a caller comes to tea, 

And they sit nicely on the wide front porch, 

In the shade, in pink and lace talking slowly 
Without sound, like antique and lovely dolls. 
And at night sometimes the house is brightly lit 
In all its windows, but no one comes or goes; 
And finally at ten the progress one by one 

Of darkening windows leaves the old house quiet 
And tall in darkness; it stands, shadowy 

In moonlight, silent and grey and lonely. 


Once a week in the summer a man comes 

To cut the grass and rake the lawn down clean, 
And tend the little bed of chrysanthemums 

By the house—evenings when it’s hottest 

She sometimes comes out with a sprinkling can 

To water them herself. Stern and strange 

To the children who come playing on her lawn, 
She scolds them and shooes them away. Refusing 
Still to be taken in by love or pity, 

She keeps the big, grey house for nobody. 


ROBERT A. WALLACE 


WAKING 


The window lifts 

A sullen eye-lid up. 
There in the valley 

The muttering city shifts 
And fidgets after sleep, 
And it is early. 


Flung water leaps and slips 
On market stones. 

Stealthy, the trades of night 
Withdraw. Hurrying steps 
Stamp in the lanes, 

Lead in hesitant light. 


Blinds rattle and swing 
And eyes look out— 

Into no magic realms 
Nor anything 

Desired or dreamed about 
Or seen in films. 


G. J. WARNOCK 


MINERS 


Miners, their eyes eager as lamps, their fingers 
Racing like spiders in the dark, explore 

The caves of vengeance. Dust in driven lungs 
Foretells the desert that they’re working for. 


They work for the world’s fall; the sudden rift 
In Sunday cities; seas let loose; the train 
Tipped from the leaning rail and ruin left. 


Theirs is the miser’s task, power but no gain— 
It is their own cave’s roof that they will crack. 
Yet with what passion, what enormous joys 
Pressed down in shivering silence do they work 
To drag down daylight from its careless poise. 


G. J. WARNOCK 


THEM Or 


The moth I caught had lived unknown before 
Upon our island; pink and brownish-gold 

One night it blundered through the open door, 
With shadow flickering, wing-beats uncontrolled. 


Like crystals backed with foil the green eyes glowed; 
Above those rounded stones the antennae 

Stood like twin feathers, quivering they showed 

The creature’s fear, its panic to be free. 


I would not loose it then, who now regret, 
Far off in northern summer from the place 
Where it lies mouldering in a cabinet, 

My own death in that trivial fall from grace. 


J. E. M. Lucie-SmMiItH 


PORTRAIT 


Gardener, your image spent, I mint it new: 

I think of grasses bright upon that soil 

Which you dug slowly; how, from so much toil, 
Thickly and grossly lolling dahlias grew. 


A drooping bonnet made from the palm-fan 
Shaded your passive face; within your eyes 

One could not see the spark for the clear skies— 
Their ember quenched by the meridian. 


Your garden still distracts me from my task 
When now, indoors, at lesson-time, you ask 
Some simple question and I answer wrong. 


Amidst my muddled daze I see your hand 
Close all the blinds; to make me understand, 
Shut out the sunlight and the insect song. 


J. E. M. Lucis-SMItH 
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COLLECTED POEMS OF STEPHEN SPENDER (1928-53) 
(Faber, 15/-). 


“ I have improved this order (of the poems), by relating it to the 
autobiographical development behind the poetry, instead of merely 
approximating it to a time-table of dates when each poem was 
completed ” (p. 14). Put this beside “*....what I write are frag- 
ments of autobiography: sometimes they are poems....” (World 
within World, p. 147), and you have the ‘ honesty ’ and ‘ sincerity ’ 
of the reviewers. But sincerity and honesty are no use in poetry by 
themselves; the poet needs also an interesting sensibility and an 
adequate technique. Spender has neither; Sirmione Peninsula 
(1953) is as incompetent as The Cries of Evening (1928); except 
that he has learnt in a quarter of a century to fake up images less 
obviously and with more facility. R.P. Blackmur says that “‘ your 
young poet treats plot like a detail, as if it were one more tension 
in his substance. Plot on the contrary is the very soul of action.” 
In this, as in most ways, Spender has never passed beyond the 
“young poet’ stage. The violent stuck-on imagery has never been 
able to conceal the lack of a vital personal rhythm which marks 
every genuine poet; what might have been mere clumsiness in 
1933 had turned into hopeless deadness by the early Forties. 
Often he has tried to cover this up by using long lines and loose 
forms; but the appalling insensitivity of the two-stress lines in the 
recent Messenger is completely betraying. 

Most of the Poems (1933/4) were naively adolescent (as in Not to 
you I sighed, My parents kept me from children who were rough, 
Your body is stars, Abrupt and charming mover), often bolstered up 
by self-consciously ‘modern’ imagery (the end of Acts passed 
beyond the boundary of mere wishing: 

I must have love enough to run a factory on, 
Or give a city power, or drive a train” 
and by pseudo-philosophising (An ‘I’ can never be a great man, 
Different living is not living in different places, Never being always but 
‘at the edge of being), but without any real poetical control over his 
experience. His inbred literariness (“‘ being a poet”, as he told 
Eliot) leads, whenever he tries Social Awareness, to escapism (Who 
live under the shadow of a war, Without that once clear aim), to 
contrivedly verbal rhetoric decked out with Marxist commonplace 
(In 1929, After they have tired of the brilliance of cities, The Funeral, 
The Express, Not palaces, an era’s crown), to unconvinced nullity 
(Perhaps) and to sheer gush (Oh young men oh young comrades). 
The famous J think continually of those who were truly great (which 
was hailed as ‘truly great’ inso respectable a magazine as Hound and 
Horn back in the thirties) I judge to be a very bad poem with its 
consciously striking diction (‘‘/ovely ambition”’, “essential delight of 
the blood,” “‘left the vivid air signed with their honour’’), archness 
of constructions (‘‘ The morning simple light”, ‘“‘ Never to allow 
gradually the traffic to smother’’), preciousness combined with gush 
(‘‘ The desires falling across their bodies like blossoms ”’, “* wore at 
their hearts the fire’s centre ”’), affected rhythms (“‘ The names of 
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those who in their lives fought for life’), surreptitiously emotive 
New Testament stock-response signals (‘‘ their lips still touched 
with fire, Should tell of the spirit’) and pretentious imagery (“* cor- 
ridors of light where the hours are suns ’’). 

So much for the ‘ promising’ Part One. Parts Two to Four 
contain most of The Still Centre (1939): ‘ Consolidation’. Some 
of these (The Uncreating Chaos, Exiles from their land History their 
domicile, Variations on my life), are longer, more elaborate, more 
introspective, more ‘ philosophic’, than anything previous and, 
on the whole, worse. On the other hand Holderlin’s Old Age, 
achieves, in its minor way, a unique success; it is a decorated 
translation of a little piece called Ehmals und Jetzt, and some of the 
decoration is indifferent or downright bad; the end (“My spirit 
sings Burning intensely in the centre of a cold sky’’) is not as 
clinching as it was intended to be: presumably he means a strong 
awareness of the individual’s isolated living uniqueness—a theme 
common in Spender, usually with disastrous results—but the 
‘* intensely ’’ is only a matter of saying. Despite these qualifications, 
and his missing the point, as I take it, of the original (the simple yet 
effective metaphor of life symbolised in a day), the poem makes 
sufficient use of the persona to reach an all too rare impersonality. 

An objective theme, the Spanish Civil War, partially redeems 
some of Part Four, but the ending of Jn No Man’s Land, 

And roots push through his skin as through a drum 

When the years and fields forget, but the bones remember. 
suggests, by its false image and by the slick rhythm of the last line, 
that it is a clever fake; there are four comparatively respectable 
poems; the last sections of Two Armies and The Coward are badly 
muffed, U/tima Ratio Regum verges on silliness, Port Bou is over- 
insistent; even so they’re better than anything he’s done since. 
This is made very clear by comparison with ‘ Poems about War’ 
(Part Six), which comes mainly from Ruins and Visions (1942). He 
seems to have regarded his turning away from Marxism as somehow 
a license for taking scraps from Eliot: the opening of The War God 
is from Little Gidding IV; Burnt Norton I supplies images 
for Air Raid and June 1940 (roses, beams crossing, bird-song in 
gardens); Burnt Norton and Murder in the Cathedral turn up in 
Rejoice in the Abyss, which pays besides the sincerest flattery to 
Wordsworth and Blake; he so admires the effect of ‘‘ each to each ”’ 
in Browning’s Meeting at Night that he uses it twice, in June 1940 
and Explorations. Air Raid is a harmless game of finding how many 
images about searchlights he can throw loosely together, what 
Herbert might have called: 

Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 

Decking the sense as if it were to sell. 
The Drowned is just stiff-upper-lip at a popular level, the sort of 
cheapness that Kipling did better ; June 1940 and Rejoice in the 
Abyss are ‘ meditative’ (‘‘ A little louder but as empty quite ’’). 
Memento, about concentration camps, kicks off from The Waste 
Land and, lurching from trope to trope, sticks roughly to this 
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direction until the last line: ‘‘ To many, in its beak, no dove brought 
answer.” Only sheer slackness could permit such a suggestion of the 
Flood while trying to evoke a parched effect. The most ambitious 
of this lot is The Fates, about an upper-class mother who protects 
her son from the impact of life until he is killed in the war; section 
one is a piece of ‘ thought’ that tells us little except that Stephen 
keeps his soul in a large attic because he is a poet; section two is 
shoddy Audenesque ‘ satire’, deriving from The Family Reunion as 
well, while section three relapses into Rupert Brooke-cum-public- 
school and ends: 

A whip of lead 

Strikes a stain of blood from his pure forehead. 

Into the dust he falls, 

Oval face carved from a mother’s kisses, 

Eternally chaste ivory 

Fallen back, staring at the sun, the eyes at last cut open. 

Part Five (“‘ Love and Separation ”’) is about the desertion of his 
first wife, Inez; the Ruins are obvious enough, but there are no 
Visions to be found. ‘“‘ Explorations”’ (Part Seven) is a short sonnet 
sequence, introspective philosophising again; he informs us that 
people are separate and different, human life is limited, love and 
purpose are needed, etc.—not really very original or profound; 
nor does he throw any constructive light on the human situation. 
The well-known Elegy for Margaret (Part Eight) is not impressive: 
section I is repetitive and, when he talks about his own poetising in 
the last stanza, in shockingly bad taste; the tree and the water-clock 
images in II are over developed and without urgency; III is more 
sincere, perhaps, but (to borrow a phrase) the “ vulgar, blatant ” 
forcing of IV and, even worse, of V (which would be unpleasant if 
it were less ridiculous) leads into the unconvincing clockwork 
movement and mechanical thought of VI, addressed to his brother, 
Margaret’s husband; too true that ‘“‘I bring no consolation ”’. 
Part Nine consists of some love poems on his second wife, rather 
cloyingly sentimental but inoffensive, and a few machine-made 
descriptive pieces. Of the ‘‘ Later Poems” (Part Ten), Missing my 
Daughter offers Spender writing amid a swarm of roses, rather than 
any grasped and presented feeling about his daughter or even about 
making poems. In Nocturne he strikes poses about war and a 
baby’s crying in the night; and, in the last poem in the book, about 
Dylan, ‘“‘ the roaring ranter, man and boy”; though the subject 
seems to inspire him with a little more vitality than usual. 

It is an odd comment on English provinciality that while 
Spender is an established figure, being paid tributes in all the 
best places, an American minor poet of real distinction, like 
Wallace Stevens, can be ignored in this country for thirty years and 


even now neglected. ay 
. T. MILLAR 
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FANTASY POETS: No. 25, J. E. M. Lucie-Smith; No. 26, John 
Holloway and No. 27, Richard Drain. 


The six poems in the Drain selection enforce a commonplace 
judgment on undergraduate verse; that the poet is more likely to 
write something significant when the situation or the idea which he 
seeks to communicate lies within his own experience and capacity, 
than when he tackles themes in which his own participation has been 
shallow, and which are hence beyond his grasp. A great deal of 
undergraduate verse is damned from the start by the fact that, 
although the theme may be considered appropriate or startling or 
even ‘ poetic ’, the experience itself is obviously so remote that any 
attempt to communicate it must needs fail. 

This is nowhere better illustrated than in Drain’s Genesis and 
Evolution. In the first he seeks to show the inevitability of what 
happened in the Garden of Eden and the fuller life which followed 
the fatal bite. That the poet himself has not explored the myth on 
any but a superficial level is made apparent by the imagery which is 
conventional and shallow: the apple is bright, Eve’s body is fruitful, 
daring horizons broaden, and the garden is unbearable. The same 
criticism may justly be levelled at Evolution, which strives after 
cleverness and ‘ depth’ but succeeds in being no more than preten- 
tious and confused. 

In Sparrow on the Live Rail and What we most need to say, how- 
ever, Drain achieves a greater measure of success by genuinely 
attempting to explore his own experience, in communicating, for 
the most part in more precise and concrete terms, a situation which 
is sensitively perceived and delicately handled. For example, the 
images in the lover’s envious words to the sparrow, which 

In a vivid action ripples swift and free 

With wings like leaves to the green, flickering tree.... 
are far more alive and expressive than the facile and imprecise 
observations made in other of his poems. 

For the rest, The Trick is a slight work, while Tragic Error sets 
out to be witty and lightly satirical, and perhaps succeeds despite 
the heavy-handed irony. 

Perhaps the most successful of Lucie-Smith’s poems is A Tropical 
Childhood which sensitively contrasts the child, who finds happiness 
and satisfaction in his immediate environment, with the adult who, 
though living in the same world—a world in which, as the child has 
discovered, there are ‘ twenty rainbows in a parrot’s quill ’—yet 
devotes his energies to destruction and death. The poem is dis- 
tinguished by the precision and concreteness of its imagery, by a 
delicate use of irony and by the subtlety with which the contrast is 
effected. While ‘ the angry spray ’ caused by the shells at a practice 
shoot * fountained above the point at every roar’, the child ‘ in the 
calm water dived’, and while the soldiers ‘learned to kill’, in 
preparation for ‘ distant battles’, the child ‘ never tried to see 
beyond his hand’. The moral is delicately but incisively pointed. 

In Ballade and The Giant in the Tree the poet expresses his search, 
and the frustrations to which it has given rise, for ‘thai not 
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impossible she That shall command my heart and me. Of 
these the first is the more genuine attempt to grapple with the 
experience. Though the pervading air of self-pity (‘1 know myself 
but half-aware ’) and the self-conscious tone of the whole betray an 
immaturity of approach. The poem does, however, attempt to get 
to grips with an obviously felt experience and provides an illustration 
of how the sensitive use of rhythm can add to the meaning of a poem. 

The Drunkard is a sympathetic and imaginative sketch of the 
inebriate’s simultaneous aloneness and one-ness with ‘ the sober 
rest. Again rhythm and fully-realised imagery account for the 
poem’s success (* the /andlocked sober ’ and the ‘ yawing drunkard ’). 

Of both selections it is fair to say that one is disappointed on the 
whole by the absence of any really exciting exploratory imagery, 
and often by a lack of precision which has been justified on the 
grounds that it gives rise to different levels of ‘ Empsonian ambi- 
guity . In these cases this is not so. The truth is that such 
imprecision reflects the poet’s own uncertainty. Another ground 
for disappointment is the slightness of many poems. It seems 
possible that both poets, in anticipation of such a criticism, felt it 
necessary to find certain ‘deeper’ things to write about. But 
surely it cannot be too often emphasised that it is not so much the 
subject or the experience, as such, so much as the poet’s reactions 
and the way in which he communicates them that are of primary 
importance. 

John Holloway’s poems are interesting and rewarding, though 
they tend at times to be unnecessarily obscure as in For Departure 
and Return which shows the sun in man eclipsed by a moon equated 
with * the rigmarole of trains and ships ’ of modern life; the hopeful 
conclusion— the voyaging moon, not earth, is dead ’—hardly 
justifies the complexity which leads up to it. As was to be expected, 
however, Holloway’s poems reveal a maturer approach than either 
Drain’s or Lucie-Smith’s. 

Most of the poems show that interest in ‘ the human dilemma ’ 

- which characterises much modern verse. Journey through the Night 
and Journey to the Capital, for example, are both concerned with 
the passage through life of a sensitive modern man. In the first 
the parallel is drawn by means of an analogy involving three stages 
in a train journey; first, the traveller, having awakened 


Cleared the pane’s white dewy haze 
Then stared so eagerly it might 
Have been his home place come in sight. . 


‘ White ’ suggests the innocence of the world from which the new- 
born emerge, while ‘ stared ’ and ‘ eagerly ’, taken together with the 
sudden switch to a more impetuous rhythm, suggest the excitement 
of birth and the hope of youth. When the second stanza is reached 
the traveller has apparently become the child of experience. At all 
events he ‘ suddenly turned away from the world As though he saw 
something to sweet Or too bitter to be borne’. The bitter/sweet 
image is so time-worn that any precise feeling which the poet 
intended to convey is unavoidably blurred. By the time the third 
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stage is reached, the traveller has realised his dilemma. He is 
confused, bewildered, disappointed. He has at last arrived but the 
excitement and hope implicit in the imagery and movement of the 
first stanza are seen not to be justified: 

The traveller blurted out that he 

Wanted another ticket for 

Some other place, somewhere further on. . 
Here again movement subtly re-inforces and clarifies meaning; 
‘blurted ’ keeps up the suggestion of bewilderment, while the irony 
of the last line strengthens the sense of lostness and disappointment; 
having turned away from the world, the traveller did not know * now 
where in the world to go’. 

In Journey to the Capital the imagery 1s more exciting and the tone 
less prosaic. ‘“* Circus hours”’ conveys colour, excitement, and an 
air of fantasy, while ‘the rocks s/ouch down’ and the ‘ fuming, 
bright snake’ evoke the appropriate mood. The contrast between 
what is hoped for and what is, is starkly conveyed by the colour of 
the imagery and the exuberant movement of the first stanza and 
the drab imagery and listless movement of the last. The final 
Kafka-like image of the gallows is an ironical and particularly 
effective stroke on which to end this poem. 

In Light the poet deals with the value and significance of pain and 
suffering. Pain is something ‘ incomprehensible’ which the ‘ loud 
priest ’ may try to exorcise, which the ‘ trained observer’ may try 
to ‘ stamp out with his foot ’, but ‘ the sick man must die, Before he 
can recover’. Does the poet mean here that recovery literally 
follows upon death in the form of salvation; or that what is now 
mysterious, or foolish, will, when the pain of death has been borne, 
become suddenly reasonable, or that the sick man must die ‘* unto 
himself’ before he can be reborn in newness of life? Nothing in 
the context clarifies the meaning. The various interpretations 
which may be given to the lines argues uncertainty rather than 
meaningful paradox. 

Which leads to what is perhaps the primary defect in most of 
these poems; that they are over-intellectualised—that the poet tries 
to compensate for a lack of heart by an overdose of mind. However 
this is a rewarding selection and certainly a worthwhile purchase. 


BRIAN SMALE-ADAMS 
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For several nights with no moon, 

The stars misted and hidden behind cloud, 

We had to grope our paths by trial and error, 
Puzzle the feel of home, through ditch and briar, 
Clutch at rough walls for fear of stumbling. 


Where darkness congealed under the fells, 

Lamps beckoned near at hand with a new meaning; 
A haze bewildered the familiar wood, 

And sounds became close friends like marker buoys 
To a forgotten harbour. The sky had silted up 

All track and channel to an outside world. 


Then winds drove blustering rain among the pines 
And blew away our dread. In early farmyards 
Cans clatter already, shadows re-emerge 

As if from underground, and as the granite dales 
Settle again into their formal coldness, 

And the force winnows its spray 

Like seeds of light thrown on the waiting field, 
We walk out gladly to know 

Such night could pass so soon. 


CHRISTOPHER LEVENSON 
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The Past is Now, says the poster, and beyond us endlessly, 
Overshadowing tavern brawl, all argument; 

Though the taste of battle grow stale as last year’s glory, 

The veterans wrangle like tom-cats for what was honour, 
Tone-deaf except to tones of speech and gun. 

History, like art, is not mere ornament 

But something to be used, a lens to focus. Instead, like a beggar 
Counting to-morrow’s pennies and cursing yesterday, 

Ireland awaits The Dawn, waits for revival 

Until the roof fall in, the tiles cascade 

To rubble. Remember Parnell, 

Remember Michael Davitt, the Land League, Thomas McDonagh, 
The Men who were hanged, the Abbey. .remember them all! 
Stuff out the holes in the wall with a few names 

From a speech or a sermon, forget the noise of traffic, 

Join with the dirt and the dancing. 


I] 


The proud have failed, the erstwhile elegance 

Of wrought-iron gateways and tall Regency squares, 
Festooned with lace and cherubs, has all been ‘changed, 
Changed utterly > until the docker’s Venus 

Stands also festooned with cherubs grubbing for crusts, 
Or jigging with smeared laughter among the drays. 
They call in alleyways of a hard city 

Where song is a banner and the shadowplay 

Of words foils wit with dancing, where the eye’s delight 
Is contrast, not line. 


Pit 


Sign-posts speak with one voice, holy and yet common, 
Totally understood, pointing the road not taken. 

The violent and ragged streets lean in gay earnest 
Above memorials that for us have kindled 

No flame of memory. Kindness alone remains 
Atoning for bitterness in wars none of our desiring. 
High priests of slander, the barefoot paper-boys 

Intone what news, over the Customs House 

The scales of Justice tilt tipsily, 

A skyline of rakish chimney-pots, downwind from Cabra, 
Is engraved on half a million corkscrew faces 

That rumour politics, barter slogan and myth 

In the stray atmosphere of 

Horse-dung and second-hand books, or 
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Walk the quays and simply listen to 

Liffey sparkling with street lamps, 

Gurgling with barrel-music beyond the Pale. 

So now, pale daughter of the gilded dark, 

Carry your drunken city to its close. 

Now, as between the casks and whisky smells 
Gulls cross themselves before the hanging derricks, 
A tugboat whistles its brief insurrection 

And every house wears a set smile of permanence. 


IV 


I did not leave a stranger but as one 

Who has settled an endowment of his spirit 

On foreign soil. Why I do not know 

The city should bind so alien moods together, 

Why should one find rest and brooding calm 

Plainly to walk among the peeling squares, 

Hoarded with smoke and nettles and broken glass? 
Even Rathgar, sedentary and Edwardian, 

Holds more of home than London, seems already my own. 
So, we rescue our memories at our farewells 

Fluttering at departure, to leave the Irish Question, 

Of course, unsettled, dissolved into blood and Guinness 
As beneath Howth from this day’s burial 

The city has fallen and behind me drowned 

The dirt and the dancing. 


CHRISTOPHER LEVENSON 
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MY BROTHER 


The dry paper of his room 

is like an impermeable wall. 
The expressive outer voices 
founder in the gloomy hall. 


I have seen him lurch on sticks 
behind the drawing-room window, 
feeding his wishes with my living, 
watching to see me go. 


He sits and hears the trams, he watches 
and reads a library book. 

She watches father watching him— 

I observe their covert looks. 


Distant relatives send cables 

on the appropriate dates; 

or look in past to “‘ ask for Morland ”’, 
going their own (successful) gait. 


In answer to your kind enquiries 

let me assure you all: 

the man you aim your social beams at 
may never get well at all. 


DAVID CRAIG 
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TWOTRANSLATIONS FROMTHE CHINESE 


ANONYMOUS, FROM THE T’ANG COLLECTION 


In these damp-grass months, 

The waving shadows of the rice and wheat stalks 
Dapple the willow-lined path. 

And I cannot return home, 

Though the cuckoo calls me. 


“* A LEAVETAKING ”’, BY LI Po 


North of the walls the green mountains, 
Eastwards the white waters ride. 

Here we must separate— 

You going alone into the far distance; 
While my spirit is as the floating clouds, 
And sunset reminds me of parted friendships 
As we bow at parting, 

And your chinking horses fade away. 


M. LOKE AND P. HAYES 


